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568 Reviews of Books 

Hellenic Civilisation. Edited by G. W. Botsford, Professor of 
History, Columbia University, and E. G. Sihler, Professor of 
the Latin Language and Literature, New York University. 
With Contributions from Professor William L. Westermann, 
Charles J. Ogden, Ph.D., and Others. [Records of Civiliza- 
tion : Sources and Studies, edited by James T. Shotwell, Pro- 
fessor of History, Columbia University.] (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1915. Pp. xiii, 719.) 
Source-books have now become a standardized tool in the American 
manufacture of munitions for teaching the secondary and collegiate his- 
torical idea to shoot; and where the individual specimen submitted to 
him is marked neither by defects nor by superlative excellencies, the 
reviewer is tempted to moralize about the species. 

Professor Botsford and his colleagues have collected here in con- 
venient compass and in sufficiently accurate translation, the texts for a 
survey of the actual course of Greek history, and a large number of the 
aptest and most familiar quotations from the literature, the historians, 
the inscriptions, and the recent papyri in illustration of such topics as 
the Minoan and Homeric Civilization, Colonization, Government and 
Political Conditions, Economy and Society, Private and Criminal Law, 
Medical Science, Interstate Relations, Literary Criticism and Art, 
Science and Inventions. Even scholars when in a hurry will find the 
bibliography and the pertinent quotations of this volume a convenience 
for themselves, though they may deprecate the temptations it will present 
to their sociological and historical colleagues to generalize on insuffi- 
cient evidence. 

To the intelligent collegian who uses it rightly, the book ought to 
make the study of Greek civilization a far more vivid and significant 
thing than it ever could have been to a less fortunate earlier generation 
unprovided with the x°PVy^ a or external muniments that are deemed 
essential for Aristotelian happiness and twentieth-century education. 
But will it? Teachers aware of the quantum of Greek history and 
literature actually retained by those pupils who are presumed to know 
most, will wonder how much a Greekless and Latinless generation of 
high school and undergraduate students will digest of the bounteous 
feast here spread before them. The cooks are cunning, the menu choice 
and elaborate; but how much will the diners assimilate if they refuse 
to take exercise ? To drop the allegory, can the modern study of history 
find a way to dispense with or circumvent those elementary prescriptions 
of sound historical teaching which the new pedagogy discards — severe 
discipline in the interpretation of texts, direct memorizing of an indis- 
pensable minimum of facts? 

But commending these queries to the prayerful consideration of my 
colleagues in history, I must return to my text. The introductory chap- 
ter on the Sources of Hellenic History is in effect a primer of Greek 
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literature from this special point of view. Its judgments are not in- 
tended to be definitive, and it would be captious to scutinize them too 
curiously. The statement that Thucydides's philosophy " has taught 
him that as a rule the individual counts for little in history " will puzzle 
a student who observes the fateful roles in the destiny of Athens which 
he assigns to Pericles and to Alcibiades. From Tyrtaeus's line " Greed 
for money will undo Sparta and nothing else " Professor Botsford infers 
that " the social conditions at Sparta in the seventh century were quite 
different from those of the fifth and fourth centuries". They prob- 
ably were: but in view of Plato's bitter fourth-century satire, i-i/wowes 
dyptajs virb ctkotov xpwov (Republic, 548a), I doubt if Tyrtaeus's words 
will bear the weight of the inference. 

There would be little point in attempting to criticize the choice of the 
selections. The classical loci for Greek history have been repeatedly 
excerpted or cited by the historians; and the most significant of them 
are all to be found here, so far as space permits. The bibliographies 
too, though not exhaustive and sometimes a little capricious, are suffi- 
cient, and are helpfully brought down to date: the translations, when 
not, as is usually the case, merely revision of accepted versions, are 
more open to criticism — not perhaps the main body of historical excerpts 
supervised by Professor Botsford, but the specimens of Greek poetry 
entrusted to his assistants. The translation of Semonides's satire on 
women for example, if, as appears from the printing, intended for 
metre, is a baffling mixture of very blank verse and " verse-libertinism ". 
And its diction whatever else it may be is neither Greek nor English. 

Paul Shorey. 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY 

Sources and Literature of English History from the Earliest Times 
to about 1485. By Charles Gross. Second edition. (Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1915. 
Pp. xxiii, 820.) 

The appearance of a new edition of a good book provides an oppor- 
tunity to call attention anew to its excellence and to give information 
of its existence to those who do not know of it, if there are any such 
in the case of such a standard work as Gross's Bibliography of English 
History; as well as to state and appreciate the improvements which 
have been added in the new edition. In this case, the original excel- 
lence cannot be too often adverted to and the improvements now made 
are by no means few. Immediately upon the publication of the original 
work, in 1900, Professor Gross began to collect material for a new edi- 
tion. By 1909 when his death occurred, he had collected a very large 
number of titles of works which had appeared since 1900 or which had 
been omitted from the first edition, and had noted various other changes 
which he felt ought to be made. There was a very general wish on 
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